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A  Dedication 


“To  all  men  and  women  of  good  will,  everywhere,  who  hold 
the  faith  that,  in  the  end,  the  more  satisfying  road  to  an  intelli¬ 
gently  ordered  world  lies  through  knowledge  rather  than  ob¬ 
scurantism,  through  consent  rather  than  compulsion,  through 
humane  tolerance  rather  than  through  brutal  partisanship.” 

— From  an  unfinished  work  on  “Prejudice”  by  the  late 
Julius  Drachsler. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  LEADERS 


It  is  suggested  that  the  procedure  in  using  this  syllabus  be 
somewhat  as  follows ; 

Start  with  expressions  of  experience  and  data  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group.  Pool  the  available  information.  Jot  down  the 
points  on  a  blackboard.  Be  sure  to  bring  out  contrasting  points 
of  view.  Ask  for  explanations  of  the  reason  for  the  differences. 
Try  to  secure  a  co-operative  consideration  of  responsibility  for 
creating  better  relations  between  religious  groups. 

Take  time  to  consider  carefully  and  critically  the  sources  of 
information  about  local  conditions.  Review  these  for  adequacy ; 
consider  how  they  might  be  improved. 

The  resources  of  the  group  may  be  supplemented  by  the  refer¬ 
ence  material  in  the  Syllabus. 

Books,  pamphlets,  or  articles  quoted  may  be  assigned  in  advance 
to  various  members  for  reading  and  report. 

All  members  of  each  round-table  or  discussion  group  should 
possess  a  copy  of  this  syllabus  in  order  to  carry  on  the  study  to 
best  advantage. 

This  syllabus  should  not  be  followed  mechanically.  One  or 
several  meetings  may  conceivably  be  held  upon  each  of  the  topics 
outlined. 

The  pamphlet  Creative  Discussion,  by  Alfred  D.  Sheffield,  pub¬ 
lished  by -The  Inquiry,  129  East  52nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(50  cents  per  copy),  will  be  found  “a  clear,  untechnical  guide  to 
help  discussion  groups  ‘get  somewhere'  through  a  genuine  process 
of  co-operative  thinking.” 


INFORAIATION  SERVICE  (Nov.  30,  1929)  contains  a  reading 
list  on  Jewish-Christian  relations.  Copies  are  available  at  the 
offices  of  the  National  Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians. 


Appreciation  is  due  Prof.  A.  D.  Sheffield  of  Wellesley  College, 
and  Prof.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick  of  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University,  for  their  work  on  this  Discussion  Syllabus. 
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FIRST  ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION 


Objective:  To  understand  the  nature  and  sources  of  divisive  at¬ 
titudes  li’hich  make  inter-yronp  relations  a  community 
problem. 


A.  QUESTIONS  TO  INVITE  A  CO-OPERATIVE  ADVANCE 
IN  THINKING 

1.  In  what  forms  are  we  meeting  misconceptions  and  preju¬ 
dices  that  create  felt  injustices  and  faulty  co-operation? 

— Where  do  they  appear? 

In  our  working  relationships  in  the  organized  fields 
of  community  effort:  religious,  educational,  philan¬ 
thropic,  civic,  business  and  industrial  ? 

In  the  way  our  social  inclusions  and  exclusions  are 
drawn  ? 


2.  What  are  the  real  causes  of  our  unfavorable  attitudes 

towards  members  of  other  religious  faiths  ? 

— V\  hat  seem  to  be  sources  of  our  attitudes  in  social  in¬ 
heritance,  childhood  experiences,  environment  and  con¬ 
tacts  (fortunate  and  unfortunate)  with  other  groups? 

— What  disposes  us  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of  individual 
cases  for  complaint? 

— What  deeper  causes  of  clannishness  or  inertia  may  pre¬ 
dispose  us  to  treat  stock  complaints  as  excuses  for 
making  no  outreach  towards  cordial  relations? 


3.  What  refinements  in  our  social  thinking  must  be  sought 
to  free  us  from  stock  attitudes  towards  other  groups  and  to 
qualify  us  for  the  appreciation  of  distinctive  values  in 
group  differences? 

— What  self-knowledge  of  the  kind  sought  in  Question  2? 

— What  distinctions  as  to  what  we  mean  by  “culture,” 
“assimilation,”  “schism,”  “proselytizing,”  etc.,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  other  groups? 


4.  What  seem  to  remain  as  basic  differences  in  the  three 
groups  that  require  continuing  study  and  thought? 
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B.  SUGGESTIVE  DATA 

1.  Criticisms  often  directed  at  each  group  by  members 
of  the  others: 

a.  Things  said  of  Protestants 

Their  denominations  present  a  Babel  of  wayward  diver¬ 
sities  in  faith  and  practice. 

They  cherish  groundless  suspicions  of  Catholic  intentions 
in  politics  and  education. 

They  look  upon  the  public  schools,  supported  by  the  taxes 
of  Catholics  and  Jews  as  well  as  of  Protestants,  as  be¬ 
longing  exclusively  to  themselves. 

They  use  social  work  among  needy  Catholics  and  Jews 
as  a  means  of  proselytizing. 

b.  Things  said  of  Catholics 

Their  faith  includes  superstition. 

They  accept  the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

They  wring  money  from  the  poor  to  support  their  various 
institutions. 

They  sell  the  consolations  of  religion  at  a  price  (masses 
for  the  dead,  etc.). 

They  are  kept  in  ignorance  by  the  priests. 

They  do  not  admit  the  direct  approach  of  the  believer  to 
God. 

They  deny  the  validity  of  marriages  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

They  make  of  revelation  something  absolute  and  static,  to 
be  handed  on  by  authoritarian  teacliing. 

c.  Things  said  of  Christians  by  Jews 

Their  religion  is  really  polytheism. 

They  identify  Judaism  with  Mosaic  Judaism. 

They  discriminate  against  Jews  socially  and  in  employ¬ 
ment. 

d.  Things  said  of  Jews 

Their  non- recognition  of  Jesus  keeps  them  under  a  curse. 

Their  alien  holidays  and  dietary  practices  make  them  un- 
assimilable. 

New-rich  Jews  are  pushing,  loud,  and  gregarious. 

Jews  commercialize  and  corrupt  the  drama. 

They  are  seeking  a  financial  anglehold  on  the  nation. 

2.  Case  Instances 

Misinterpretations  of  the  Catholic  Position 
A  young  Protestant  minister,  whose  open-mindedness  led  him 
to  welcome  a  rabbi  and  a  priest  to  his  pulpit,  confessed  that  he 
was  waiting  for  the  priest  to  reciprocate  and  invite  him  to  speak 
in  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  rabbi  had  invited  him  to  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  Here  was  a  Methodist  minister  whose  training  did  not 
permit  him  to  understand  the  mood  and  canon  law  of  Roman 
Catholicism. 
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Misunderstanding  of  Protestant  Questioning 
A  priest  reported  that  he  had  spoken  to  a  group  of  Protestant 
students  about  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  individual. 
After  the  talk,  the  students  remained  for  two  hours,  asking  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  totally  unrelated  to  the  substance  of  the  address. 
The  students  questioned  the  Roman  Catholic  assumptions  and 
practices.  The  priest  could  not  comprehend  the  action,  and  at¬ 
tributed  the  questions  altogether  to  “heckling.” 

Investigation  reveals,  however,  tliat  far  from  heckling,  these 
college  boys  were  asking  perfectly  sincere  questions  about  the 
miscellaneous  information  and  misinformation  they  had  picked 
up  here  and  there,  ranging  from  the  Roman  position  on  birth 
control  to  papal  infallibility.  Tbe  most  persistent  “heckler,”  a 
Protestant  who  asked  the  most  questions  and  those  apparently 
the  most  irrelevant,  attended  mass  the  following  semester  more 
than  twelve  times  and  studied  Roman  Catholicism  seriously.  Four 
other  students  reported  that  they  traced  a  wholly  new  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  Roman  Church  to  this  question  and 
answer  period  conducted  by  this  priest  at  that  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting. 

The  Sunday  School  Quarterlies 
Take,  for  example,  some  of  the  things  our  Protestant  Sunday 
school  quarterlies  say  about  the  Pharisees.  “The  religion  of  the 
Pharisees  was  entirely  a  religion  of  show-off.”  “They  were  not 
real.  They  did  not  realize  that  conduct  and  religion  are  matters 
of  the  heart.”  “The  Pharisees  were  self-centered  and  indifferent 
to  prophecies.”  “The  Pharisees  were  against  love,  that  was  the 
whole  truth.”  Well,  it  may  be  true  that  “show-off,”  “insincere,” 
“selfish,”  “formalist,”  characterized  some  Pharisees,  as  they  de¬ 
scribe  some  clergy  all  through  Christian  history,  too.  Is  the 
picture  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  majority  of  Sunday  school  papers 
accurate?  To  one  who  has  read  George  Foot  Moore  and  Travers 
Herford,  or  in  other  ways  supplemented  the  New  Testament  pic¬ 
ture  of  Pharisaism,  the  judgment  is  that  most  Christian  writings 
are  unfair  to  the  point  of  caricature  in  this  regard. 

— “The  Borderland  of  Prejudiced’  By  Everett  R.  Clinchy. 

“The  Christian  Century,”  Chicago,  May  14,  1930. 

The  Jew  And  The  AIedical  School 
It  is  three  times  harder  for  a  Jewish  boy,  completing  his  univer¬ 
sity  work  in  New  York,  to  enter  a  medical  college  than  for  other 
boys  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Jewish  boys  who  are  ready 
for  medical  school  have  often  to  try  from  five  to  forty-six  col¬ 
leges  before  they  can  secure  admission.  Last  year  some  six  hun¬ 
dred  such  boys,  who  could  not  prosecute  their  studies  in  medi¬ 
cine  here,  made  application  at  Edinburgh,  of  whom  but  thirty 
could  secure  places.  Of  Americans  studying  medicine  abroad  a 
disproportionate  number  are  constituted  of  Jewish  boys  who  could 
not  secure  admission  to  an  American  medical  college. 

— Professor  Frank  Gavin 
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WiiAT  Employers  In  One  City  Want 

W'e  found  that  discrimination,  religious  and  racial,  in  reference 
to  the  matter  of  employment,  does  exist. 

In  industry,  perhaps  it  can  be  best  put  before  you  by  this  cita¬ 
tion  from  our  records.  The  head  of  a  school  placement  bureau 
stated  that  there  were  over  100,000  cards  of  prospective  employers 
in  his  files.  At  least  20  per  cent  of  that  tremendous  number  of 
calls  for  prospects  indicate  racial  or  religious  discrimination. 

This  discrimination  exists  to  a  large  degree  in  Boston.  One 
out  of  every  five  cards — mind  you,  over  100,000  cards — coming 
from  employers  reads,  e.g.,  “No  Jews,”  and  many  read,  “No 
Italians.”  An  employer  calls  the  office  and  wants  “an  American 
type”  sent  to  him.  Analysis  of  these  phrases  shows  it  is  a  cloak 
under  which  certain  employers  try  to  hide  their  prejudices. 

— Report  for  a  Round  Table  made  by  George  W.  Coleman 
of  the  Babson  Institute  in  the  Seminar,  held  at  Harvard 
University,  Boston,  Nov.  12-13,  1929. 

Jewish  Descendants  Not  Counted 

A  member  of  my  congregation,  a  descendant  of  several  colonial 
Jewish  families  in  New'  York  City,  applied  for  membership  in  an 
organization  of  descendants  or  connections  of  those  who  fought 
in  the  War  of  1812.  Being  a  lineal  descendant  (most  of  the  actual 
members  are  not  lineal)  his  qualifications  for  membership  are  un¬ 
assailable.  He  has  not  been  accepted,  simply  on  the  ground  that 
Jews  are  not  desired  as  members. 

■ — A  Rabbi,  in  a  letter  dated  September  17,  1930. 

3.  Definitions  and  Explanatory  Statements 

Institutions 

Ideals  and  laws  are  fragments  of  institutions :  institutions  are 
permanent  clusters  of  ideals,  customs,  laws.  An  institution,  like 
a  law,  has  to  meet  twm  needs  and  not  one  only :  it  must  be  service¬ 
able  to  society;  an  institution  must  inform  a  groping  individual 
what,  according  to  racial  experience  or  national  experience,  he 
wants,  and  hold  him  to  that  meaning.  The  institutions  of  property 
must  make  clear  to  him  the  completer  sense  of  his  acquisitive 
and  grabbing  instincts.  The  institutions  of  the  family  must  in¬ 
terpret  to  him  his  instincts  of  sex  and  parenthood. 

— Human  Nature  and  its  Remarking  (p.  211),  by  ll’Uliam 
Ernest  Hocking. 


Culture 

The  genuine  culture  is  not  of  necessity  either  high  or  low ;  it 
is  merely  inherently  harmonious,  balanced,  self-satisfactory.  It 
is  the  expression  of  a  richly  varied  and  yet  somehow  unified  and 
consistent  attitude  toward  life,  an  attitude  which  sees  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  any  one  element  of  civilization  in  its  relations  to  all 
others.  It  is,  ideally  speaking,  a  culture  in  w'hich  nothing  is 
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spiritually  meaningless,  in  which  no  important  part  of  the  general 
functioning  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  frustration,  of  misdirected 
or  unsympathetic  effort.  It  is  not  a  spiritual  hybrid  of  contradic¬ 
tory  patches,  of  water-tight  compartments  of  consciousness  that 
avoid  participation  in  a  harmonious  synthesis.  If  the  culture 
necessitates  slavery,  it  frankly  admits  it;  if  it  abhors  slavery,  it 
feels  its  way  to  an  economic  adjustment  that  obviates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  its  employment.  It  does  not  make  a  great  show  in  its 
ethical  ideals  of  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  slavery,  only 
to  introduce  what  amounts  to  a  slave  system  into  certain  portions 
of  its  industrial  mechanism.  .  .  . 

But  there  can  be  no  stranger  illusion — and  it  is  an  illusion  we 
nearly  all  share — than  this,  that  because  the  tools  of  life  are  to¬ 
day  more  specialized  and  more  refined  than  ever  before,  that  be¬ 
cause  the  technique  brought  by  science  is  more  perfect  than  any¬ 
thing  the  world  has  yet  known,  it  necessarily  follows  that  we  are 
in  like  degree  attaining  to  a  profounder  harmony  of  life,  to  a 
deeper  and  more  satisfying  culture. 

— E.  Sapir,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  January,  1924. 

Anthropology 

Clark  Wissler  in  “Man  and  Culture”  mentions  three  corollaries 
in  anthropology  which  have  pertinent  bearing  upon  the  relations 
of  Christians  and  Jews: 

1.  Each  tribe,  or  true  national  unit,  regards  itself  as  superior 

to  all  others  and  holds  its  culture  to  be  the  best.  .  .  .  This 

means  that  all  groups  are  to  be  met  upon  an  equal  level. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  sotmdness  of  this  principle, 
zi'ould-be  statesmen  often  proceed  as  if  the  opposite  were  true 
and  then  express  surprise  that  their  good  intentions  are  re¬ 
sented.  Further,  an  individual  once  fully  conditioned  or 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  his  homeland  will  rarely  put  aside 
his  loyalty  to  it,  even  though  he  adopt  another  culture  and 
take  on  a  nezv  allegiance.  When  the  crisis  comes,  he  will  be 
moved  to  stand  by  the  culture  of  his  fathers. 

2.  There  is  a  tendency  of  a  group  to  regard  its  culture  as 
synonymous  with  its  life.  There  is  reason  to  believe  this  to  be 
inborn,  and  if  so  it  cannot  be  eradicated.  Those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  independent  cultural  groups  should 
bear  this  in  mind,  for  the  reaction  to  a  threat  to  trample  upon 
a  culture  is  about  as  inexorable  as  natural  law.  The  importance 
of  such  principles  lies  in  their  value  as  cautions  against  blunder¬ 
ing  into  a  position  that  leaves  the  other  group  no  recourse  but 
to  fight. 

This  corollary  bears  upon  inter-religious  relationships  as 
well  as  international. 

3.  When  a  group  attains  a  new  solution  to  one  of  its  impor¬ 
tant  cultural  problems  it  becomes  zealous  to  spread  that  idea 
abroad  and  is  moved  to  embark  upon  an  era  of  conquest  to  force 
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the  recognition  of  its  merits.  When  such  international  situations 
arise  no  statesman  can  deal  intelligently  with  the  group  unless 
he  comprehends  the  nature  of  the  force  that  is  behind  it. 

Mr.  H’issler  illustrates  this  by  noting  that  in  the  French 
Revolution  the  devotees  of  the  neiv  order  fleiv  to  arms  to 
confer  their  blessings  upon  all  mankind.  Might  this  corol¬ 
lary,  also,  be  illustrated  by  missionary  luork  of  religious 
groups  as  laell  as  by  the  enthusiasm  of  all  other  sincere  reform 
movementsf 

Mores 

We  may  now  formulate  a  more  complete  definition  of  the 
mores.  They  are  the  ways  of  doing  things  which  are  current  in 
a  society  to  satisfy  human  needs  and  desires,  together  with  the 
faiths,  notions,  codes,  and  standards  of  well  living  which  inhere 
in  those  ways,  having  a  genetic  connection  with  tliem.  By  virtue 
of  the  latter  element  the  mores  are  traits  in  the  specific  character 
(ethos)  of  a  society  or  a  period.  .  .  . 

The  most  important  fact  about  the  mores  is  their  dominion 
over  the  individual.  Arising  he  knows  not  whence  or  how,  they 
meet  his  opening  mind  in  earliest  childhood,  give  him  his  outfit 
of  ideas,  faiths,  and  tastes,  and  lead  him  into  prescribed  mental 
processes.  They  bring  to  him  codes  of  action,  standards,  and 
rules  of  ethics.  They  have  a  model  of  the  man-as-he-should-be 
to  which  they  mold  him,  in  spite  of  himself  and  without  his 
knowledge.  ...  It  is  in  vain  to  imagine  that  a  “scientific 
man”  can  divest  himself  of  prejudice  or  previous  opinion,  and  put 
himself  in  an  attitude  of  neutral  independence  toward  the  mores. 
He  might  as  well  try  to  get  out  of  gravity  or  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  most  learned  scholar  reveals  all  the  philistinism 
and  prejudice  of  the  man-on-the-curbstone  when  mores  are  in 
discussion. 

— W.  G.  Sumner,  FOLKWAYS  (Boston,  Ginn,  1913) 
Prejudices  As  Habits 

“Our  beliefs  are  really  habits,  which  are  usually  acquired  in¬ 
sensibly,  and  not  at  all  as  the  result  of  taking  thought.  This 
makes  them  appear  to  us  natural  and  inevitable  when  they  are 
called  to  our  attention.  So  to  criticise  them  seems  an  imper¬ 
tinence.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  many  of  the  opinions 
hotly  defended  in  later  life  by  the  conservatively-minded  are  those 
which  might  readily  dominate  the  mind  of  a  twelve-year-old  boy 
or  girl.  We  use  without  blushing  the  expression,  ‘We  have  al¬ 
ways  thought,’  and  too  often  we  really  have.  Loyalty  and  self¬ 
esteem  combine  to  re-enforce  habit,  so  that  a  conscious  desertion 
of  our  convictions  strikes  us  as  a  form  of  treason  for  which  some 
vague  judge  is  likely  to  call  us  to  account — the  vague  judge  being 
a  recollection  of  the  anticipated  reproofs  of  nervous  or  horrified 
parents  and  teachers.” 

— James  Harvey  Robinson  in  CHRISTIAN  AND  JEW, 
edited  by  Isaac  Landman,  New  York,  Horace  Liveright, 
1928. 
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“No  Instinctive  Prejudices” 

Racial,  nationalistic,  religious,  and  all  other  varieties  of  preju¬ 
dice  are  fundamentally  socially  conditioned  reactions.  There  are 
no  instinctive  prejudices.  All  are  socially  created.  The  only 
“instinctive”  element,  if  you  use  “instinctive”  to  mean  unlearned, 
is  this  capacity  to  develop  either  in  one  direction  or  in  the  other. 
How  they  are  to  behave,  what  kinds  of  habits  they  will  acquire, 
depends  upon  social  influences.  By  social  conditioning,  I  mean 
that  the  social  environment  into  which  a  child  is  born  is  replete 
wdth  admonitions,  positive  and  negative,  which  tend  accumulatively 
to  fix  attitudes.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  network  of  influences 
wdth  reference  to  the  Negro  with  which  the  white  child  in  Georgia 
is  born.  Think  of  the  complex  of  influences  that  relentlessly, 
steadily  bear  down  on  the  Polish  child  with  reference  to  his  Jew¬ 
ish  neighbors ;  influences  on  Protestant,  on  Catholic  with  reference 
to  the  other  group.  Thus  we  begin  . to  get  an  idea  of  this  condi¬ 
tioning  process  that  has  its  source  in  environment. 

— Prof.  Julius  Drachsler.  Quoted  in  JEWISH  EXPERI¬ 
ENCES  IN  AMERICA,  Edited  by  Bruno  Lasker,  The 
Inquiry,  1930,  Neiv  York  City. 

The  Nature  of  Prejudice 

Yet  prejudice  is  easily  recognizable,  even  in  ourselves.  Certain 
earmarks  characterize  it,  whether  it  be  prejudice  based  upon  intel¬ 
ligent  truth,  or  quite  irrational.  The  recognizable  earmarks  are 
psychological.  Prejudice  may  be  positive,  tending  toward  blind 
acceptance  of  something  or  somebody.  It  may  be  negative,  tending 
toward  condemnation  of  something  or  somebody.  It  is  an  emo¬ 
tional  reaction,  not  based  upon  rational  considerations.  It  tends  to 
work  for  all  of  us,  however  intelligent  we  may  be,  outside  the  field 
of  rational  control.  Prejudices  are  emotional  responses  conditioned, 
that  is  to  say,  attached  to  an  automatic  connection,  to  certain 
symbols,  or  objects. 

—PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PREJUDICE,  by  William  Biddle. 
Available  in  pamphlet  form  from  The  National  Conference 
of  Jews  and  Christians. 

Stereotypes 

What  matters  is  the  character  of  the  stereotypes,  and  the  gul¬ 
libility  with  which  we  employ  them.  And  these  in  the  end  de¬ 
pend  upon  those  inclusive  patterns  which  constitute  our  philosophy 
of  life.  If  in  that  philosophy  we  assume  that  the  world  is  codified 
according  to  a  code  which  we  possess,  we  are  likely  to  make  our 
reports  of  what  is  going  on  describe  a  world  run  by  our  code.  But 
if  our  philosophy  tells  us  that  each  man  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  world,  that  his  intelligence  catches  at  best  only  phases  and 
aspects  in  a  coarse  net  of  ideas,  then,  when  we  use  our  stereotypes, 
we  tend  to  know  that  they  are  only  stereotypes,  to  hold  them 
lightly,  to  modify  them  gladly.  We  tend,  also,  to  realize  more 
and  more  clearly  when  our  ideas  started,  where  they  started,  how 
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they  came  to  us,  why  we  accepted  them.  All  useful  history  is 
antiseptic  in  this  fashion.  It  enables  us  to  know  what  fairy  tale, 
what  school  book,  what  tradition,  what  novel,  play,  picture, 
phrase,  planted  one  preconception  in  this  mind,  another  in  that 
mind. 

There  is  another  reason,  besides  economy  of  effort,  why  we  so 
often  hold  to  our  stereotypes  when  we  might  pursue  a  more  dis¬ 
interested  vision.  The  systems  of  stereotypes  may  be  the  core  of 
our  personal  tradition,  the  defenses  of  our  position  in  society. 

They  are  an  ordered,  more  or  less  consistent  picture  of  the 
world,  to  which  our  habits,  our  tastes,  our  capacities  our  comforts 
and  our  hopes  have  adjusted  themselves.  They  may  not  be  a 
complete  picture  of  the  world,  but  they  are  a  picture  of  a  possible 
world  to  which  we  are  adapted.  In  that  world  people  and  things 
have  their  well-known  places,  and  do  certain  expected  things.  We 
feel  at  home  there. 

— IValter  Lippmann,  Public  Opinion  (pp.  81;  82;  ff). 

The  Catholic  View  of  Revelation 

Catholics  admit  that  their  attitude  is  that  the  Catholic  Church 
has  the  complete  revelation  of  God,  with  a  living,  teaching  au¬ 
thority  to  interpret  that  revelation,  whose  decisions,  under  certain 
conditions,  are  infallible,  though  they  do  not  pretend  to  judge 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  differ  with  them.  Of  course.  Catholics 
admit  that  there  are  many  matters  not  embraced  in  Revelation 
about  which  we  must  use  our  God-given  reason.  Nor  need  this 
attitude  in  regard  to  Revelation  affect  the  social  relations  of 
Catholics  and  others  in  this  country  in  a  way  to  produce  un¬ 
pleasantness. 

— Report  by  Rev.  J.  Elliott  Ross  of  a  section  of  the  Seminar 
held  at  Columbia  University.  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION, 
March,  1929.  Chicago,  308  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Papal  Infallibility 

“What  are  the  chief  areas  in  which  you  believe  Roman  Catholics 
are  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  by  non-Catholic  Americans? 

“Having  passed  through  the  recent  presidential  campaign,  I 
think  it  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  Catholic  Cliurch  is  misrepresented  bear  upon  the  relations 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  upon  the  allegiance  that 
we  owe  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  our  spiritual  head.  It  may  be 
enlightening  to  describe  the  limitations  of  p’apal  infallibility.  (1) 
He  must  speak  first  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  not 
as  a  private  theologian.  (2)  He  must  speak  to  the  whole  Church, 
and  not  simply  to  a  portion  of  it,  as  the  church  in  the  United 
States.  (3)  He  must  speak  on  a  question  of  faith  or  of  morals 
that  has  been  revealed  in  Scripture  or  Tradition.  He  cannot  add 
to  Revelation.  The  Pope’s  teaching  authority  does  not  extend 
to  science  or  history  as  such.  And  he  has  no  right  whatsoever 
to  command  American  Catholics  to  vote  in  any  particular  way 
on  a  political  question,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  choice  of  a 
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presidential  candidate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  good  southern 
Democrat  happening  to  live  in  New  York  last  November,  I 
voted  for  the  good  Quaker,  Herbert  Hoover.” 

— Rev.  J.  Elliott  Ross,  quoted  in  “Florida  Conference  on 
Religions.”  By  Virginia  R.  Hughes  and  J.  Malcolm  Forbes. 
June,  1929,  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION,  Chicago.  Reprint 
available  from  the  National  Conference  of  Jeivs  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Teaching  vs.  Proselytizing 

Going  forth  and  teaching  the  truth  is  a  fundamental  element  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  not  proselytizing.  There  is  no  pressure 
of  any  kind  brought  to  bear,  but  the  missionaries  do  go  out  and, 
according  to  the  command  of  their  Master,  preach  and  teacli  the 
truth.  But  the  Catholic  Church  never  lays  its  finger  upon  the 
conscience  of  any  man  to  turn  him  one  way  or  the  other.  That 
comes  from  wisdom  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  would  lead  him,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
will  teach  him  and  show  him  the  way.  If  the  man  follows  that, 
he  comes  into  the  Church;  if  not,  the  man  stays  just  where  he 
was;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  teaching  and 
proselytizing.  The  Catholic  Church  teaches  but  never  proselytizes. 
God’s  faith  comes  in  a  better  way. 

- — Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  Splainc,  at  the  Seminar  held  at  IIa}~vard 
University,  Boston,  Mass.,  November  12-13,  1929. 

An  Interpretation  of  Judaism 
The  crucial  problem  of  Judaism  is  the  practical  problem,  the 
possibility  of  having  a  Jewish  life  in  all  its  fullness  and  complete¬ 
ness,  in  this  non-Jewish  world.  Jewish  thought  can  undoubtedly 
be  adjusted  after  a  manner  to  modern  thought,  but  can  Jewish 
life  be  adjusted  to  modern  life?  If  we  look  things  squarely  in 
the  face,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  such  a  task  is  impossible. 
Jewish  life  in  the  modern  Gentile  world  is  an  anomaly.  Judaism 
is  not  only  a  view  of  life,  it  is  also  a  form  of  life.  It  is  not  the 
simple  Golden  Rule  which  Hillel  recommended  to  the  heathen. 
It  is  rather  the  onerous  commentary  thereon  which  he  further 
asked  him  to  study.  We  can  revise  this  commentary,  but  we 
cannot  altogether  discard  it.  Judaism  is  a  religion  of  work,  not 
merely  a  religion  of  faith,  and  in  so  far  as  Judaism  seeks  to 
express  itself  in  some  concrete  form  of  life  it  is  legalism,  how¬ 
ever,  v«’e  may  fret  under  this  designation.  Such  legalism  it  has 
always  been  and  will  always  remain :  rituals  and  ceremonials, 
things  pure  and  impure,  days  of  fasting  and  days  of  feasting, 
days  of  rest  and  days  of  study,  days  of  mourning  and  days  of 
merrymaking.  We  can  explain  and  justify  and  modify  Jewish 
legalism,  but  we  cannot  deny  it.  All  the  great  Jewish  thinkers 
from  Maimonides  to  Mendelssohn  knew  it  and  acknowledged  it; 
we  nowadays  are  in  the  habit  of  denying  it,  some  of  us  through 
lack  of  courage,  some  of  us  through  lack  of  knowledge. 

— “The  Conflict  of  Judaism  and  Practical  Life.”  By  Harry 
Austryn  IVolfson.  Quoted  in  Bruno  Lasker,  Op.  Cit. 
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The  Ensemble  of  Judiac  Culture 

The  essence  of  Judaism  is  not  foreign  to  the  substance  of 
Christianity:  they  differ  mainly  in  forms.  What  is  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  religion?  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Eternal  thy  God,  with 
all  thine  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might” 
(Deuteronomy  6,  verse  5)  ;  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself”  (Leviticus  19,  verse  18).  The  distinguished  Pharisee, 
Hillel  of  Babylonia,  and  (half  a  century  later)  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
agreed  that  these  relationships  lead  to  the  high  reaches  of  religious 
experience. 

“Because  of  certain  associations  with  the  Hebrew  tongue,  loyal¬ 
ties  to  a  common  ancestry,  and  folkways  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
Israel  is  conscious  of  a  culture  called  Judaism.  There  is  no  creed 
every  Jew  accepts,  nor  a  system  of  dogma,  nor  a  revealed  and 
final  theology.  Religion  to  the  Jews  is  like  the  experience  that 
comes  over  one  when  he  stands  before  a  great  painting  or  listens 
to  a  symphony.  The  ensemble  ‘gets  you !’  It  is  through  the 
ensemble  in  the  totality  of  Judaic  Culture  that  Jews  achieve 
religious  experience.” 

— Rabbi  Solomon  Goldman  of  Chicago,  “Florida  Conference 
on  Religions/’  By  Virginia  R.  Hughes  and  J.  Malcolm 
Forbes.  Reprint  from  June,  1929,  issue  of  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION.  National  Conference  of  Jezvs  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  Nezv  York  City. 


4.  Noteworthy  Opinions 

“AfusT  Know  One  Another,” 

Says  Pope  Pius  XI 

Errors,  misunderstandings,  which  persist  and  are  repeated  against 
the  Catholic  Church  ....  seem  incredible.  But  Catholics, 
also,  sometimes  lack  a  just  appreciation  of  their  brethren;  they 
lack  fraternal  charity,  because  they  lack  acquaintance  with  these 
groups.  One  does  not  know  all  that  there  is  of  preciousness,  of 
good,  of  Christianity,  in  these  fragments  of  ancient  Catholic  truth. 
— Pius  XI,  to  a  group  of  Italian  university  students,  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  1927. 

Cultural  Varieties  AIake 
An  Interesting  Society 

To  my  mind  .  .  .  the  kind  of  world  that  it  is  interesting  to 

live  in  is  a  world  where  differences,  national  and  cultural  and 
racial,  differences  in  mood,  in  accent  and  in  temper,  do  persist 
and  make  a  various,  a  rich  and  an  interesting  society. 

—EDUCATION  AND  UNDERSTANDING.  An  address 
by  Irzvin  Edman  at  a  Symposium  held  at  Nezv  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  printed  in  the  Jezvish  Tribune,  Nezv  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  M<iy  23,  1930. 
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Jewish  Groups  In  America 

The  Jews  of  the  United  .States  are  divided  into  orders  and 
castes  whose  character  cannot  be  described  in  simple  terms.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  in  considerable  economic  and  social  flux ;  their 
boundaries  are  indeterminate  and  overlap ;  their  centers  are  losing 
solidity  and  changing  form  and  structure.  As  a  totality  they  do 
not  present  the  picture  of  an  integrated  social  group,  conscious 
of  its  corporate  personality,  alive  with  a  common  purpose  and 
working  out,  by  means  of  the  compenetration  of  its  inheritance 
with  its  environment,  the  social  patterns  and  spiritual  significance 
of  an  organized  common  life  at  once  Jewish  and  American.  Al¬ 
though  efforts  at  integration,  even  intense  and  passionate  efforts, 
are  discernible  in  this  American  aggregation  of  Jewries,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  efficacious. 

— “Jewish  Group  Divisions  in  America,”  by  Horace  M. 

Kallen,  quoted  in  Bruno  Lasker,  Jewish  Experiences  in 

America. 


“Light — And  A  Lot  of  It” 

I  am  sometimes  troubled  by  the  feeling  of  certain  people  that 
prejudice  can  be  fought  by  saying  nothing  about  it.  This  has 
never  seemed  to  me  a  good  method  of  solving  any  problem  and  I 
think  it’s  particularly  ill-advised  in  the  case  of  discrimination. 
The  more  we  know  about  it  the  smaller  will  its  territory  be. 
Light,  and  a  lot  of  it,  is  the  best  solution. 

— Heywood  Broun,  “The  Jezvish  Tribune,”  September  19, 
1930.  570  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

What  Can  Be  Done  For  Adults? 

What  can  be  done  for  adults  who  have  passed  through  child¬ 
hood  and  who  have  emerged  with  prejudices  set?  I?  their  lot 
hopeless?  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  their 
prejudicial  thinking.  It  is  easy  to  shift  the  specific  conditioning 
from  one  “enemy”  to  another.  But  to  reduce  the  predilection  to 
think  of  foreigners  in  terms  of  an  “enemy”  is  not  so  easy.  With 
adults  this  problem  must  be  approached  from  the  intellectual  level. 
Once  an  adult  is  intellectually  convinced  that  he  desires  to  change 
his  automatic  emotional  responses,  once  he  is  convinced  sufficiently 
to  persist  in  non-prejudicial  behavior,  the  chances  of  his  reducing 
his  prejudice  are  good.  A  Christian  who  fears  and  condemns 
Jews,  and  can  come  to  recognize  that  he  is  prejudiced  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  associate  socially  with  members  of  that  culture,  will  prob¬ 
ably  gradually  lose  his  anti-Semitic  bias.  The  difficulty  of  all 
adult  prejudices  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  holder  of  the  prejudice 
is  so  seldom  willing  to  recognize  that  he  is  prejudiced. 

—“PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PREJUDICE,”  An  Address  by 
William  Biddle  at  a  Symposium  held  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  and  printed  in  the  Jezvish  Tribune,  New  York,  for 
June  13,  1930. 
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SECOND  ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION 


Objective;  To  devise  experimental  steps  tozvards  cordial  inter¬ 
group  relations — to  be  undertaken  by  members  of  the 
Seminar  in  their  respective  communities. 


A.  QUESTIONS  TO  INVITE  A  CO-OPERATIVE  EXPLOR¬ 
ING  OF  POSSIBIUTIES 


1.  What  opportunities  have  we  in  our  community  organiza¬ 
tions  for  developing  good  relations  between  members  of 
religious  groups? 

— In  what  organizations? 

Religious 

Educational  \  school  and  college 

I  religious  and  secular 

Philanthropic 

Civic 

Business  and  industrial 
Social 

— In  what  kind  of  projects  and  relationships? 

Joint  meetings  or  dinners? 

Study  by  members  of  one  group  of  the  faith  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  another^. 

Including  members  of  a  different  faith  on  one’s  own 
employed  staff. 

Co-operative  projects. 

2.  What  kinds  of  co-operation  seem  impracticable?  Why? 
[The  steps  and  measures  suggested  in  answers  to  Ques¬ 
tions  1  and  2  may  be  listed  in  a  scale  ranging  them  from 
minimum  to  maximum  in  their  demand  on  people’s  will¬ 
ingness.] 

• 

3.  What  new  efforts  in  social  education  seem  to  be  needed 
in  order  to  develop  a  community  opinion  in  which  diver¬ 
sities  of  religious  culture  can  flourish  with  mutual  enrich¬ 
ment  and  good  will? 

4.  At  what  points  do  members  of  the  Round  Table  see  ways 
in  which  they  can  themselves  take  hold? 

1  See  The  Fairfield  Experiment  (published  by  The  Inquiry,  129  East  S2nd 
Street,  New  York,  at  40  cents  per  copy),  which  recounts  the  experience 
of  a  local  Protestant  group  that  made  a  study  of  Catholicism,  with  the 
help  at  certain  points  of  a  Catholic  priest. 
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B.  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 


Truly  Educational  Aims 

Above  all,  we  have  to  stress  the  fact  that,  no  matter  what  types 
of  personal  interracial  contact  are  practicable  or  seem  desirable 
with  a  view  to  the  total  situation  in  any  given  set  of  circum¬ 
stances,  the  possibilities  of  a  truly  educational  procedure  always 
are  present,  though  the  means  must  differ.  In  one  home  it  may 
be  possible  to  promote  actively  pleasant  interracial  contacts  of 
the  children  so  as  to  condition  them  for  an  adult  life  free  from 
race  consciousness.  In  another,  no  kind  of  actual  contact  may 
be  practicable,  and  yet  by  the  use  of  many  devices  it  is  possible 
to  pre-dispose  the  child  for  an  appreciative  frame  of  mind  toward 
the  achievements  of  other  peoples  and  races,  for  a  habitual  fair 
dealing  with  persons  of  unprivileged  groups,  for  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  fact  as  against  super.stition. 

—RACE  ATTITUDES  IN  CHILDREN,  (p.  381-2)  By 
Bruno  Lasker.  New  York,  Henry  Llolt  &  Co.,  1929.  $4.00. 

Building  Up  Resistance 

It  seems  to  me  important  to  deal  with  the  situation  through 
building  up  resistance  rather  than  through  eliminating  prejudicial 
factors  in  the  environment.  I  suspect  that  inoculation  and  vacci¬ 
nation  are  sound  principles  in  social  health  as  well  as  in  physical. 
Probably  it  will  be  easier  for  any  teacher  to  help  a  group  of  ado- 
le.scents  become  critically  aware  of  the  insinuating  elements  in 
moving  pictures,  press  reports,  novels,  patriotic  speeches,  and  even 
school  textbooks  than  it  will  be  to  produce  changes  in  those  instru¬ 
ments  themselves.  In  other  words,  I  am  suggesting  that  a  part 
of  every  home,  school  and  club  program  should  be  a  unit  on  how 
to  think  straight  in  the  midst  of  biasing  influences. 

— Goodwin  If^atson,  Ibid. 

Deeper  And  Broader  Loyalties 

We  blush  to  record  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past  dozen 
years  in  scores  of  American  communities,  where  a  rabbi  and  a 
minister  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  a  community  chest  campaign 
have  stumbled  onto  the  miracle  of  their  common  humanity  and 
have  proceeded  to  a  practical  and  deepening  fellowship.  We  blush 
because  their  religions  divided  them  and  their  secular  activities 
brought  them  together.  “Let  the  secular  movements  in  our  com¬ 
munities  do  the  unifying,”  say  some.  Well,  why  not?  No — for 
two  reasons.  First:  when  the  unifying  of  mankind  is  left  to  the 
community  chest  and  the  subdividing  of  mankind  is  left  to  the 
church,  then  the  church  abandons  its  most  religious  of  tasks. 
Second :  there  is  no  agency  in  the  community  with  powers  so 
uniquely  suited  for  the  task  of  harmonising  groups  to  one  another 
as  the  church.  The  church  reaches  the  people ; — and  it  touches 
them  on  their  “caring”  side. 

— lohn  W.  Herring  in  CHRISTIAN  AND  JEW,  edited 
by  Isaac  Landman,  New  York,  Horace  Liveright,  1929. 
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A  Community  Council  • 

In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  a  Community  Council  of 
Religion  has  been  functioning  for  some  three  years.  The  original 
aim  of  the  organization  was  to  enlist  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  community  in  meeting  various  community  responsibilities  then 
being  ignored.  While  there  was  no  active  conflict  among  the  ten 
churches  of  this  community  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  there  was  no  co-operation.  Again  and  again,  efforts  for  a 
united  religious  movement  to  meet  particular  situations  had  been 
aborted.  The  Ministerial  Association  consisted  of  five  Protestant 
ministers,  who  spoke  for  the  community  as  a  whole  on  religious 
questions.  There  was  no  possibility  of  inducing  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  to  join  forces  officially.  Quite  as  futile  had 
been  efforts  to  link  in  official  social  endeavor  the  Methodist-Bap- 
tist-Presbyterian-Episcopal  groups  and  the  Unitarian-Universalist 
group.  The  three  colored  ministers  were  never  included. 

Yet  civic-minded  laymen  in  all  these  bodies  could  see  no  con¬ 
clusive  reason  wby  practical  co-operation  independent  of  denomi¬ 
national  machinery  could  not  be  instituted.  A  simple  organization 
was  developed.  An  informal  committee  of  four  invited  two  lay¬ 
men  from  each  recognizable  religious  group  in  the  community  to 
join.  Pastors  of  the  churches  informally  approve  of  the  members 
drawn  from  their  congregations,  but  no  members  are  officially 
elected  by  the  churches.  When  any  member  loses  interest,  or  for 
any  reason  habitually  absents  himself  from  the  meetings,  or  with¬ 
draws  from  the  council’s  activities  his  place  is  filled  by  some  one 
else  from  the  same  church  group.  The  members  are  all  laymen. 
The  council  has  no  official  status  or  power  other  than  the  desire 
of  its  members  to  advance  the  religious  well-being  of  the 
community. 

During  the  period  of  its  organization,  the  council  has  either 
sponsored  or  stimulated  a  number  of  community  projects;  Union 
services  have  been  held  during  the  summer  and  on  various  holi¬ 
days,  particularly  Thanksgiving,  at  which  the  attendance  has  been 
indicative  of  the  general  interest.  The  Catholic  Church  held  sepa¬ 
rate  services  at  these  times.  About  a  year  ago,  the  council  under¬ 
took  a  study  of  the  Sunday  Schools  in  the  community,  as  a  result 
of  which  there  was  instituted  a  course  of  training  for  Sunday 
school  teachers.  The  Catholic  members  co-operated  throughout 
in  this  study,  although,  of  course,  they  do  not  train  their  teachers 
with  the  others.  Somewhat  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  study  came 
the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School,  conducted  during  the  summer. 

A  large  part  of  the  council’s  activities  are  at  present  devoted 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Negro  group.  Very  recently  a  study 
of  the  housing  problems  in  the  Negro  section  has  been  begun, 
and  a  block  of  model  tenements  has  been  pledged  by  one  builder. 

Why  was  it  possible  for  a  lay  group  to  accomplish  what  seemed 
impossible  to  the  professional  group? 

—COMMUNITY  CONFLICT,  (p.  115-19)  Nezv  York, 
The  Inquiry,  129  E.  52nd  St.,  1929.  $1.50. 
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